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COMPANY SAVING AND LOAN PLANS 


In this issue of the BULLETIN is presented 
a compilation of Company Saving, Investment 
and Loan Plans which have been successfully 
developed by business organizations. These 


plans are sufficiently varied as to meet the 
requirements of business organizations of dif- 
ferent types ahd sizes. 

The American Society for the Promotion of 
Thrift estimates that ninety-five per cent. of 
American men who reach the age of sixty are 
still dependent for a livelihood upon their own 
daily earnings or by means supplied them by 
others. As it is now a patriotic duty for 
every citizen to save, a compilation of plans 
to encourage Thrift is presented to our mem- 
bers to aid them in inaugurating the habit of 
saving among their employes. 
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OUR COUNTRY’S SECOND GREATEST NEED 


When the present world war is over there will be a new 
world. Those conditions which existed prior to the outbreak 
of the conflict will never be restored. In what direction, and 
just how far, progress has been made will not be known until 
years after the conflict has ceased, but there will be a new world. 

When the Czar of Russia was tumbled off his throne, all 
civilization felt the effect. It is too early to predict readjust- 
ments, but there is a growing conviction, crystallizing around a 
great new school of thought, having as its object the establish- 
ment of better standards. How far will what is known as 
socialism supplant what has been known as capitalism? How 
long a period must elapse before the intellects of all nations 
will reach an agreement as to rewards, as to the inequality of 
individuals, as to the form of power, etc., is a question which 
has been argued and much discussed, but there is one conviction 
upon which there is almost unanimous agreement—there is going 
to be need for the educated and trained individual. There is 
going to be need for the trained man and for the trained woman 
greater than at any period in the history of the human race. 

Government has reached out and conscripted capital and 
those of our male citizéns between certain ages. All the power 
of organized society has -been brought forth to impress upon 
each citizen his responsibility to his nation, to his ideals and 
to himself. 

The United States will unquestionably retain its position 
as the leading nation of the world, financially, industrially and 
politically. Next to military necessity, the greatest need of the 
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United States is that each of its citizens realize -the largest 
degree of his potential possibilities. This realization can only 
come through education and training. Education for breadth 
of thought and vision; training for skill and efficiency. It is to 
this latter conception of our country’s need that our Association 
is pledged. 

Many of our members are in the cantonment camps aiding 
the Government in making its military forces efficient. Many 
other of our members are serving the Government in other 
capacities. Those who remain at home to exercise the functions 
of their normal positions are now called upon to aid the special 
committee which is conducting a campaign for one hundred 
additional class “A” memberships. This campaign was inaugu- 
rated on October 15th, with Mr. H. A. Halligan, Senior Vice- 
President of the Western Electric Company, Inc., as Chairman, 
and Mr. F. L. Devereux, Auditor Long Lines Department, 
American Telephone & Telegraph Company, as the Secretary. 
Booklets have been prepared giving full details of our Associa- 
tion, its functions, what it has accomplished, its program for the 
future and why business organizations should be class “A” 
members. 

There is one vital function, however, which will determine 
in large measure the success of this campaign. This function is 
personal effort on the part of our members. Nothing is so 
effective as personal calls upon the executives of business organ- 
izations which are prospective class “A” members. This is a 
function that can be performed only by our members. In its 
performance you are rendering a patriotic service to your coun- 
try just as truly as your neighbor who has entered military 
service. Not only are you rendering a patriotic service to your 
Government, but you are also rendering invaluable service to 
your Association. ; 





PREPARING FOR THE “RECONSTRUCTION PERIOD” 

Notwithstanding the stress and anxiety of educators due to 
military necessity, there has developed a movement having in 
mind the need which will exist for technically trained men when 
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the period of reconstruction, which will’ follow the war, is 
reached. 

Thirty-eight of the leading scientific and engineering col- 
leges of the United States-have united in an advertising cam- 
paign in the leading daily papers, wherein is set forth the need 
which now exists and the greater need which will exist when 
the war is over. It is pointed out in their advertisements that 
war is not alone fought at the front, and if our loyal young 
men cannot serve there, they should train themselves technically 
to increase production and to make the industries efficient. 
“Then,” says the Electrical World regarding the movement, 
“when the days of reconstruction come, these men can help to 
repair the ravages of war.” President Wilson, Secretary of 
War Baker, General Black, Major-General Wood and many 
others who are in position to know and to advise, are giving 
encouragement to the movement. The plan is to have every 
young man who does not go to the front undertake to increase 
his education as much as possible, giving special attention to 
engineering and industrial training. A similar movement is 
developing among the agricultural colleges to insure efficiency 
in the food supply. In the industries the movement is in charge 
of our own Asscciation. Attention is now directed to the fact 
that the railroads of the United States and much of the indus- 
trial equipment will need rebuilding after the strain of war, and 
as the supply of technically trained men now does not meet the 
demand, the condition will be demoralizing and against the best 
interests of our country unless more men are trained for the 
work that must be done. 

Some information is now available as to the number who 
have entered the colleges and universities this fall. Rutgers 
College reports a decrease of about 25 per cent. in enrolments 
from the average of the past few years. Other universities may 
not suffer to the same extent, but all will suffer. 

Mr. E. G. Allen, a valued member of our Association and 
Director of the’ Mechanical Department of the Cass Technical 
High School of Detroit, Michigan, writes: “Our school enrol- 
ment is fully up to that of last year, though a large percentage 
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of advanced students have remained out of school to. work.” 

In the schools of New York City enrolment this year is 
not materially different from last year. But there are many in 
industry whose education is faulty and incomplete. Strong 
effort should be made to increase the training of this class, both 
young and old, through such means as are available—the night 
schools, Young Men’s Christian Association courses, part-time 
and continuation schools, corporation schools, correspondence 
courses and the other educational facilities available. Here is 
an Opportunity for a splendid work which will materially increase 
the efficiency of the industries of our country. 





“TEAM WORK” IN INDUSTRY AN AFTER WAR NEED 


Second only to military needs is the question of industrial 
preparedness. Other than those activities which pertain directly 
to the war and the necessary changes to meet war conditions, 
the struggle for world trade after peace has been declared is 
commanding the most thoughtful consideration. 

The United States, however, has developed principally 
along individualistic lines; especially is this true of our indus- 
tries. Efforts to combine, it is true, are not new, but such efforts 
in the past have been based mostly on selfish grounds. Indus- 
tries have. combined to stabilize or increase profits—in many 
instances without regard to the welfare of society, and in some 
instances in defiance of such welfare. But the war has. brought 
a new and better conception of “team work” in our industries. 
Many of the conditions which have been brought about by the 
necessities of war will not disappear when the necessity no 
longer exists. Industry exists but to serve society; nevertheless 
it is the duty of society not only to permit of the industries 
being administered efficiently, but to insist that such a condition 
be carried out. ; 

How the minds of business men are being concentrated on 
what is going to follow the war was well exemplified at a recent 
convention »f the National Petroleum Association. All of the 
discussion had to do with conditions after the war, and the 
principal address, delivered by G. A. O'Reilly, foreign trade 
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representative of ‘the Irving National Bank of New York, .was 
entirely devoted to this question. ; 

Mr. O’Reilly began by assuring his hearers that after the 
war they would find pretty much the same old world that ‘had 
existed before the war; that human nature would remain the 
same, that the enthusiasms and hatreds and other emotions of 
the present would inevitably die out like all emotions, but that 
business would go on as usual. “Men will consult their own 
convenience and interest first, will buy where they can do so 
most cheaply and sell where they can get the best price,” he said. 

The most needed element in American business after the 
war, he said, would be that already possessed in the highest de- 
gree by Germany and Japan, and to a less concentrated, but 
none the less efficient, degree by other countries, but scarcely 
present at all in America the element of national solidarity 
which Mr. O’Reilly characterized as “an intelligent, deliberate 
getting-together by the people of a country.” 

“We do not get together or pull together,” said Mr: O'Reilly, 
“do not take each: other seriously enough, do not realize the 
possibilities of helpfulness which one American represents to 
another, do not appreciate the power which could be expressed 
in plain, every-day American characteristics properly developed 
and institutionalized.” 

Mr. O'Reilly is right. Our industries have not gotten to- 
gether in the proper spirit and right standards have not as yet 
been fully formulated. This is the work to which our Asso- 
ciation is dedicated. Our organization should prove a nucleus 
around which a constructive program of industrial preparedness 
and industrial efficiency may be carried out. What we need is 
“team work” in our industries, a recognition that business will 
prosper as a whole or will suffer as a whole. Individual inidus- 
trial institutions cannot segregate their interests ‘and hope ‘to 
prosper. Eh ENS 

There are big problems to be solved, but the work is already 
well in hand. The most helpful activity ofthe moment which 
may be undertaken is to increase the class “A” membership of 
our Association, thus providing not only’a greater co-operation, 
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but likewise larger revenue with which to carry on more investi- 
gations. The work of our Association has advanced rapidly, 
but there is not yet agreement on many fundamentals which 
are basic in a program to insure industrial efficiency. To secure 
the data and information necessary in this work is the problem 
immediately at hand. If the program as outlined by the Execu- 
tive Committee of our Association can be carried out with rea- 
sonable speed and accuracy, there will be little to fear, when the 
war is over, on the part of the industries of the United States, 
but it is a condition which confronts us and not a theory. The 
work must be done if the results are to be gained, and the work 
cannot be done until there is sufficient revenue for financing 
these activities, and the only source of revenue which our Asso- 
ciation has comes through annual dues from its members. 





PRODUCTION KEEPING PACE WITH MARKETING 


Every organization must have two major divisions—produc- 
tion and marketing. Notwithstanding the fact that The National 
Association of Corporation Schools is purely a co-operative 
organization, it has these two major functions just as truly as 
any other form of organization. Our production department 
consists of the work of our committees—the Executive Commit- 
tee, the sub-committees of the Executive Committee, and the com- 
mittees of the Association. The committees of the Association 
produce the annual reports. The sub-committees of the Execu- 
tive Committee report monthly and their reports are acted on by 
the Executive Committee. 

The office of the Executive Secretary co-operates with both 
the production and the marketing divisions. The monthly 
BULLETIN is a matter of production. The special reports which 
appear in the BuLLetin belong in the production department, 
but the BULLETIN also is instrumental in marketing these reports 
in the form of new memberships. The work of the Local Chap- 
ters also aids both the production and marketing divisions. 

Any well-managed organization must insure that the mar- 
keting division does not become too ambitious and overestimate 
the value of its production department. 
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Our Association has organized a special campaign to in- 
crease our class “A” membership. There is every reason to 
believe, because of the personnel of the committee which will 
handle this campaign and because of the co-operation which 
our members are giving the committee, that our class “A” mem- 
bership will be increased to at least two hundred. The campaign 
has been carefully organized and there is no doubt that when 
the advantages of membership are fully and enthusiastically 
presented to the executives of business organizations the response 
will be satisfactory. 

As to the production division: there has been a complete 
revision of the committees and their duties by the Executive 
Committee. This year there are ten committees of the Associa- 
tion and four sub-committees of the Executive Committee. The 
duties of these committees are fully and carefully set forth in 
the back pages of the BULLETIN. 

The committees are now at work. Many of them already 
have their problems well organized and have gathered much of 
the information which will be used in the reports. There is 
every reason to believe that the reports to be published prior. to 
the Chicago convention and presented and discussed at the con- 
vention will measure up to the high standard which our Asso- 
ciation has set. 

President Dietz having been drafted temporarily into Gov- 
ernment service, Dr. Rowe has assumed the presidency and is 
at the helm and is not only in touch with the chairmen of the 
committees, but is actively co-operating with them. The Execu- 
tive Secretary’s office is also co-operating. Our members may 
rest assured that the production division of our Association will 
“make good” on every promise made by the marketing division. 





Any subject can be vocational or cultural, or neither, 
according to the way in which it is studied and the use the boy 
makes of it—Prestpent Hanptey, Yale University. 





Education is capital to a poor man and interest to a rich 
man.—Horace MANN. 
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MEETING OF EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


First Vice-President Rowe is Acting-President During Enforced 
Absence of Mr. Dietz—Campaign for Additional Class “A” 
Members Now in Full Swing—Executive Committee Decides to 
Engage an Investigator for the Sub-Committee on Employment 
and Dr. Paul Kreuzpointner Will Probably be Selected to Study 
Labor Turnover—Executive Committee Also Co-operates to 
Make Our Association’s Course at New York University a 
Success. 





First Vice-President Rowe presided at the October meeting 
of the Executive Committee, held in New York on the second 
of the month. Vice-President Kincaid, Secretary Galloway, 
Treasurer Mehren, and Messrs. Park, Dooley and Yoder and 
the Executive Secretary were also present. 

Treasurer Mehren submitted a report showing cash on hand 
as of October Ist of $2,438.44 and no liabilities. 

The Executive Secretary presented a membership report 
showirig an increase of one Class “A” member since the last 
report to the Executive Committee. 

The Executive Secretary presented a letter from Mr. John 
M, Hager, of the Standard Oil Company of California, regarding 
industrial motion pictures. Upon motion this matter was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Organization and Administration. 

Upon motion of Mr. Yoder, duly seconded, an expenditure 
of $46.90 for advertising our Association’s course at New York 
University for training educational directors and instructors was 
approved. It was moved and seconded that each enrolled stu- 
dent in the course be given a complete set of Proceedings of 
the Association and the two bound volumes of BULLETINS. 

Vice-President Kincaid reported for the sub-committee on 
Membership, which report. showed that all preparations had 
been made for the special campaign to increase Class “A” 
membership in our Association. The campaign will start about 
October 15th. 

Upon motion of Vice-President Kincaid, seconded by Mr. 
Yoder, Class “A” dues for the balance of the year 1917 were 
waived in connection with new Class “A” memberships received 
after October 15th, and the membership committee was in- 
structed to secure Class “A” memberships for the year 1918, such 
memberships, however, to be effective without additional expense 
as soon as received. 
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The manuscripts »for the;two booklets :to be published ‘in 
connection with the ‘spécial ‘campaign for mémbefships wete 
approved, and the Executive Secretary was authorized to have 
printed two’ thousand: of each. ® 

Treasurer Mehren, ‘Chairman of the Publications Committee, 
reported that, beginning with the new year, the monthly BULLE- 
TIN would be indexed and paged continuously. These oe 
were approved by the Executive Committee. 


To Investigate Labor Turnover 


A. committee of three, consisting of Mr. J. H. Yoder, 
Chairman, Dr. H. M. Rowe and the Executive Secretary, was 
appointed to confer with Mr. F, P. Pitzer, Chairman of the 
Committee on Employment, regarding the appointment of some 
one to investigate in representative. corporations the matter of 
labor turnover. This committee was given power to consult with 
Dr. Kreuzpointner and if possible engage him to make investi- 
gations for this committee. 

The Executive Secretary moved, and Mr. Kincaid seconded 
the motion, that First Vice-President Rowe act as President 
during the enforced absence of President Dietz. 

Dr. Rowe reported progress in regard to The National 
Association of Corporation Schools taking membership in the 
United States Chamber of Commerce. 

The matter of changing the date of the Executive Com- 
mittee meeting was discussed and the Executive Secretary was 
instructed to write to all absent members of the committee and 
ascertain if the third Tuesday in each month would be as con- 
venient as the first Tuesday. 

The meeting then adjourned subject to the call of the 
Executive Secretary. 





NEW MEMBERS 
Since the last statement appearing in the BULLETIN the 
following new members have been received: 
Class “A” 
A. M. Byers Company, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania—Mr. C. L. 
Jamison. 
E. I. duPont de Nemours & Company, Wilmington, Delaware— 
Major F, O. Whitlock. 
Class sg”? : 
Mr. G. Lecoin, Orleans Railway Company; Paris, France. 
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THRIFT A RESULT OF SAVINGS PLAN 


A Description of Saving and Loan Plans Which Are Being Used by 
Business Organizations—Thrift a Result of Forming the Sav- 
ing Habit—Ninety-five Per Cent. of the American Men De- 
pendent on Daily Wages at the Age of Sixty Years—Now a 
Patriotic Duty to Save a Portion of Earnings. 








The American Society for the Promotion of Thrift has 
estimated that 95 per cent. of American men who reach the age 
of sixty are still dependent for a livelihood upon their own daily 
earnings, or on means supplied by others. Moreover, not one 
man in thirty who retires on a competence proves able to retain 
that competence to the end of his life. These statistics have 
been compiled by, the society in connection with others showing 
the effect of increased retail prices of food on incomes. The 
average total family income, including the earnings of the women 
and children in the family, has been discovered to be between 
$700 and $800 a year. Between 1900 and 1914—before the 
present abnormal conditions created by the war—the average 
increase in the retail prices of food was about 60 per cent., 
while the increase in wages was not more than 30 per cent. The 
necessity. for a greater degree of thrift in the management of his 
income on the part of the average American is thus demon- 
strated. What is he doing about it? 

The Journal of Commerce asserts that although the savings 
banks show enormous increases in the aggregate amount of 
deposits, the increases are very small indeed when considered 
individually. Moreover, they consist largely of interest on old 
deposits. Meanwhile, the excess of deposits over withdrawals 
remains relatively small, and if the records of the savings banks 
were to be relied upon as telling the whole story regarding the 
desire of the average worker to escape the consequences of the 
financial rainy day, the outlook would be gloomy indeed. 

But of late years other methods of saving have come more 
and. more into. favor with the rank and file of our wage earnets. 
The increase in life insurance policies has been extremely rapid 
in the last two decades; co-operative building and loan associa- 
tions, mutual benefit associations and similar provident -organ- 
izations, are today rivaling the savings banks in popularity; 
and—a very important item—the’ buying of investment securities 
is absorbing a far higher percentage of earnings. In connection 
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with this last mentioned saving device, a novel and interestifig 
experiment—modelled somewhat upon European methods—is 
being tried out by a number of men prominent in the financial 
world and incorporated under the title of the “National Thrift 
Bond Association.” This company has launched a system’ of 
investment in so-called “thrift bonds,” a system especially 
adapted for employers who desire to help their workers to save 
without assuming control of their savings. 


Attitude of Employers 


That large industrial enterprises have not been oblivious to 
the besetting sin of the American wage and salary earner— 
improvidence—has been already proved by the markedly rapid 
evolution of the company savings and loan association. It. is 
one of the latest forms of co-operative work to be developed, 
and, therefore, is conspicuously absent from many otherwise 
well-rounded organizations of such activities. But, on the other 
hand, its strong appeal to the employe by reason of the total 
absence of any taint of paternalism characteristic of it, together 
with its innate possibilities in the way of developing more tem- 
perate and careful, and hence more efficient employes, have 
placgd it among those “better human relations” pians which have 
been most fruitful for good and are recommending themselves 
more and more to employers of labor on a large scale. . . 

In the promotion of such plans the American employer has 
had two objects in view: the encouragement of thrift on the 
one hand, and the elimination of the “loan shark”—with. the 
worry and loss of efficiency consequent upon dealings with him— 
on the other. Otherwise the plans in operation vary. widely in 
the important features of interest return on savings, limitation 
of the sums to be loaned, regulations regarding the repayment 
of money loaned, the interest charged for such loans, the share 
allotted to the employes in the management of. the associations, 
and other matters of equally immediate concern to investors and 
beneficiaries. The following plans illustrate this tendency to 
deviate from any set type: | 


The New York Edison Company, New York City 


Among its varied features of employe relationship The New 
York Edison Company includes a savings and loan association— 
the first of the kind in the electrical industry. The purposé is 
twofold—saving and home owning. The effort is purely ‘co- 
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operative—those who save furnishing the funds for these who 
borrow, and all are. benefited in equal measure. The company 
assumes all expenses and the return to the membership is net. 

To accomplish the investment or saving features two avenues 
are open. The first is the installment share. Payments are 
made regularly at the rate of 25 cents weekly or $1 monthly 
for each share. The shares have a maturity value of $200, and 
it is calculated that dues and-earnings will reach the required 
sum in something less than twelve years. Thus, approximately 
$140 saved would yield $200. Essentially this is term invest- 
ment, and payments made regularly and without interruption 
bring the real benefit. Deposits, however, are always withdraw- 
able, either partly or entirely. In the event of withdrawal before 
eight years, all the money saved is returned, plus 80 per cent. 
of the dividends, the remaining 20 per cent. of this item revert- 
ing to the membership as a whole. A further provision is the 
share loan, through which members may borrow to the extent 
of approximately 90 per cent. of their deposits. This is an 
effective measure of temporary assistance, and does not interrupt 
the earning capacity of the account. 

The installment class earns the highest rate of return. 
For the first period of 1917 the dividend declared was 6 per cent. 

The second class is, in effect, a savings bank account—*with 
the advantage that interest begins on the first of the month fol- 
lowing and is paid on monthly balances. Deposits may be made 
at any time in any amount, however small, continuing regularly 
or at intervals. All or part of the account may be withdrawn 
at’ will, without forfeiture. The rate of interest paid—80 per 
cent. of that apportioned to the installment shares—provides a 
gratifying return. There is also a juvenile savings class operat- 
ing under the same general conditions. 

To overcome a tendency to defer savings until a substantial 
sum is available, and to assure, so far as practicable, continuity 
of deposit, are two factors of first importance in effective sav- 
ing. Both are accomplished in the plan adopted by the company 
and practiced through the association. One by accepting small 
amounts as initial deposits; the other by a system of payrdll 
collections, whereby deposits take the form of automatic saving. 
In this -way—the method, of course, being entirely optional— 
payments are made with regularity, and, once started, accumu- 
late with surprising rapidity to the member’s credit. Not the 
least of the advantages is that the employe, enabled easily and 
conveniently to set aside funds which are always at his disposal, 
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is in a position to meet from his own resources demands that 
thay arise and to eliminate contact with undesirable outside 
agencies. | * : : 
Of equal importance’is the mortgage loan. This phase of 
the work covers a large field of usefulness and the association’s 
plan serves well to solve the problem of home-ownership which 
it brings, with the least burden, within reach, practically, of every 
employe of the company. 

Chief among the advantages is the making of loans for 
home-owning purposes on an exceptionally high percentage basis. 
This is permitted because of the nature of the mortgage, which 
is continually undergoing a process of elimination, through 
regular installment payments. By way of illustration, take a 
maximum loan of 80 per cent. on a property value of $3,000. 
The mortgage would be $2,400. To cover this a subscription 
would be made for twelve shares—200—for which the monthly 
payment would be $12. Interest is charged at the rate of 6 per 
cent. per annum, adding to the monthly bill $12 also, making a 
total of $24. The amount paid as dues, plus the earnings -on 
the shares, operates toward the reduction of the principal -sum, 
so that on maturity the entire indebtedness is liquidated. 

While this is the customary procedure, the whole effort is 
to lessen thé burden on the borrower, and if the carrying charges 
under this arrangement prove too high, various modifications 
may be made to meet, so far as possible, the conveniences of 
the home-owner. The same general conditions apply with respect 
to loans for home-building purposes, for home improvements 
and for the transfer of burdensome fixed mortgages. 

All of the facilities of the association are made available 
without cost. The services of its appraisal committee are always 
at the disposal of the membership and afford protection in home- 
buying and home-building. No premiums of any kind are 
charged and the only expense to which a borrower is subjected 
is that which necessarily enters into transactions of this kind, 
beyond any services actually rendéred by the association. 

While primarily the association was organized solely in the 
interest of the employes of the company, membership privileges 
have been extended to certain affiliated companies and to the 
employes of the companies comprising the New York Section 
of the National Electric Light Association. Through the medium 
of a joint account arrangement, relatives and friends of mem- 
bers may also share in the privileges ofthe association. Em- 
ployes retiring from the service may, at their desire, retain their 
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membership. The association’s present membership numbers 
2,642 and its assets aggregate $528,684.17. Over $466,000 have 
been loaned on bond and mortgage, and in the five years of 
activity the dividends have exceeded $55,000. 


Edison Electric Illuminating Company of Brooklyn, Brooklyn, 
New York 


This fund, established by the company, has been adminis- 
tered for the benefit of employes without expense to them. It 
permits employes to invest their savings in small amounts, if 
desired, either in lump sum or in a percentage of their salaries; 
the investments being utilized in the purchase of securities of 
the Kings County Electric Light and Power Company and the 
Edison Electric Illuminating Company of Brooklyn. Employes 
investing in this fund have been receiving quarterly dividends at 
the rate of 6 per cent. per annum and are indirectly stockholders 
in the company. 

The fund is one of the means the company has taken to 
encourage thrift among its employes and of arousing interest 
in the company’s affairs by helping the workers to become part 
owners. It is administrated by a board of seven trustees, con- 
sisting of the general manager, general superintendent and treas- 
urer of the company, two directors designated by the president 
and two employes selected by the subscribers to the fund. 


_. William Filene Son’s Company, Boston, Massachusetts 


All of the co-operative plans put into operation by this 
company are-carried on through an association of its employes, 
and the Deposit and Loan Bureau is no exception. The officers 
in charge of this bureau are elected by the members of the 
association. The firm, however, guarantees against losses and ; 
pays 5 per cent. interest on deposits, compounded semi-annually. 
The members may deposit from five cents upward, but not until 
the sum reaches one dollar does it draw interest. 

Loans may be made to employes at a rate of interest not 
exceeding 12 per cent. A legal note must be given, and where 
the sum borrowed amounts to more than ten dollars, the note 
must be endorsed by a responsible person or secured either by 
salary assignment, first mortgage on Boston real estate, or the 
usual collateral. In no case is a note for a period longer than 
six months accepted. 

This bureau has acted as an insurance agent for one of 
the state savings banks since the passage of the Massachusetts 
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law in 1907 authorizing savings banks to establish an insurance 
department. 


Forbes Lithographing Company, Boston, Massachusetts 


The loan and savings bank instituted by the Forbes Litho- 
graphing Company for the benefit of their employes was taken 
up, at least in so far as the savings feature is concerned, at the 
instance of the employes themselves in the hope that through 
weekly wage deductions enough money might be saved to make 
a deposit in a regular savings bank worth while. The employe 
agrees to permit the company to take 25, 50; 75 cents, a dollar or 
multiples thereof, from his weekly pay envelope. No change in 
the weekly amount to be deducted is allowed without one month’s 
notice, except when- a department is running on short time. 
The company pays 5 per cent. interest, compounded semi- 
annually. When the deposit amounts to fifty dollars an account 
is opened in a savings bank in the name of the depositor and 
the company’s responsibility ceases. 

The loan feature grew out of the savings plan in order 
that the savings might be left undisturbed. The company stands 
ready to lend to its savings depositors, on application, a sum 
not over five dollars more than the sum in trust with the com- 
pany at the rate of one per cent. per month. It was hoped that 
the high rate of interest would discourage borrowing, but -at 
the same time the company realized that emergencies do arise 
when borrowing is imperative. The difference between the one 
per cent. per month on loans and five per cent. per annum on 
deposits the company holds, and at the end of the year, if there 
is a surplus, divides it pro rata among the depositors. The 
deposits may be withdrawn on sixty days’ notice. 


Commonwealth Edison Company, Chicago, [linois 


The board of directors of the company, at a meeting held 
on June 15, 1909, adopted a plan for the creation of an Em- 
ployes’ Savings Fund, with a view to giving the employes of 
the company an opportunity to become subscribers to the fund 
and through it to accumulate and ultimately invest, if they so 
desire, a portion of their earnings in the capital stock of the 
company. Any employe of the company who has been in its 
continuous service for a period of one year or longer may, upon 
proper application, become a subscriber. Under the plan each 
subscriber pays into the fund during his subscription period an 
amount equal to -from three to five per cent. of his salary, as he 
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may elect ; payments to be made promptly, from. time to time, as 
he receives his salary. 

The subscriber’s subscription period, unless sooner termi- 
nated, continues for five years, but the period may be terminated 
sooner at the election of the subscriber or-the committee, and is 
to be terminated sooner in case the subscriber leaves the com- 
pany’s service, 

The subscriber (or his estate) receives back at the end of 
his subscription period all moneys contributed by him to the 
fund, with interest compounded semi-annually at the rate of 
six per cent. per annum, whether the subscription period ter- 
minates at the end of five years or terminates because, within 
that time, the subscriber leaves the company’s service or is dis- 
charged ; but if, within such five years, the subscriber voluntarily 
elects to discontinue his subscription agreement while still in 
the employ of the company, his rate of interest is reduced from 
six per cent. to four per cent. If, during any year, the subscriber 
fails to make three or more payments promptly when due, the 
rate of interest during that year on sums paid by him in that 
year is reduced to three per cent. If the subscription period 
continues for the full five years, the subscriber may, at his 
election, receive, instead of the cash payment above mentioned, 
as much of the company’s capital stock as the amount of. his 
cash payment will then purchase at par (if the selling price of 
the stock is then at or above par), or at the average market 
price during the two preceding calendar months (if the selling 
price of the stock is then below par). 

Leave of absence or temporary lay-off because of reduc- 
tion of the company’s force does, not affect a subscriber’s rate 
of interest or his right to resume contribution to the fund when 
again in service. 

Curtis Publishing Company, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 

This company has organized a Savings Fund Society to 
which employes contribute twenty-five cents a week for each 
share they may hold. As many as twenty shares may be held, 
which means a saving of five dollars a week. The members of 
this society may obtain loans for not less than one month at 
the rate of six per cent. and to an amount equal to nine-tenths 
of the amount they have paid into the fund. The society pays 
over six per cent. interest and has paid as high as eleven per cent. 

In addition to the above features, a vacation fund, to which 
employes can contribute from one to fifty-two cents a week, 
gives them the opportunity to save toward their summer holidays. 
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Gorham Manufacturing Company, Providence, Rhode: Island 


The Gorham Manufacturing Company started a savings 
bank with the basic idea of encouraging thrift and lending money 
to employes who desired to build their own homes. . The bank 
pays four per cent. interest. 

A workmen’s loan association has also been formed which 
lends money at reasonable rates to employes wishing to borrow 
for other purposes, The par value of the stock of this asso- 
ciation—owned for the most part by the employes themselves— 
is five dollars. 

Pennsylvania Railroad System, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


The Savings Fund was created by the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road Company for the purpose of receiving such sums as might 
be deposited by employes, investing the money and managing 
the fund for the benefit of such depositors, thus encouraging 
among them habits of prudence, thrift and economy. 

Deposits are limited to $100 per month, and no depositor 
can have more than $5,000 on deposit at any one time. No 
employe receiving more than $300 per month can become a 
depositor. 

In order that the employes may have no trouble in making 
their deposits in the Saving Fund, various agencies along the 
line of the road have been made depositories where employes 
can turn over to agents the amounts they wish to deposit in 
the fund. 

Portland Railway, Light & Power Company, Portland, Oregon 

Since November, 1911, a loan system has been in operation 
in this company, the object of which is the making of loans to 
needy members of the Brotherhood of Electric Railway em- 
ployes, an association of the company’s employes, membership 
in which is compulsory and to which the company contributes 
a sum equal to 20 per cent. of the monthly dues paid by the 
other members. This department is in the hands of the secre- 
tary, who, when satisfied that the making of the loan is justified, 
is authorized to make a loan not to exceed the amount of wages 
the applicant would receive should he work regularly at his em- 
ployment for a period of two weeks. 

Such loans, however, are permissible only to members who 
have been three or more months in the service. To members 
in the service less than three months, a loan not exceeding one- 
half of the wages due may be made, with the understanding 
that payment shall be made at the time of receiving the next 
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pay check from the company. Loans made‘to members three or 
more months in the service are made with the understanding 
that they will be paid back within two months. Interest at the 
rate of eight per cent. per annum is charged on all loans. As 
security the borrower must sign a promissory note, payable on 
demand, and execute an assignment of his wages to the extent 
of the loan. 


Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, New York City 


The company’s most important welfare work is the Metro- 
politan Staff Savings Fund, to which it contributes half as much 
as the individual depositor saves. Any employe, after one year, 
whose earnings are not in excess of $3,000 a year, may become 
a depositor in the fund, but no employe may deposit in one year 
more than five per cent. of his earnings. Should a depositor 
withdraw his savings—upon leaving the company’s employ, for 
example—he is not entitled to the company’s contribution, but 
only to his savings with three per cent. interest. Should an 
employe die in the service of the company, become incapacitated 
through old age or ill health, or wish to retire after twenty 
years’ continuous service, he then receives all of the amount 
standing to his credit, including the company’s contributions and 
forfeitures up to the close of the last fiscal year, any subsequent 
deposits and interest thereon at three per cent. 

When a depositor leaves and forfeits his right to the com- 
pany’s contributions, the contribution is divided among the de- 
positors of-his class according to the amounts standing to their 
credit with the company. Thus, the forfeit of a superintendent, 
assistant superintendent, agent, supervisor or inspector is cred- 
ited to depositors who are superintendents, etc. Similarly, the 
forfeit of a member of the clerical force is credited to clerks. 
If the withdrawing depositor has been a depositor for less than 
five years the company receives a percentage of its subscription, 
graded according to the number of years, up to five years. The 
fund is administered by trustees appointed by the board of 
directors of the company. 

The savings fund combines the advantageous features of a 
savings bank, life insurance, and a lump pension after twenty 
years’ continuous employment. 


Union Electric Light & Power Company, St. Lou's, Missouri 


Beginning January 1, 1913, the company inaugurated a loan 
fund whereby worthy and deserving employes who may tempo- 
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rarily need money to meet emergencies arising from sickness, 
death or other contingency, may borrow money, without interest, 
from the company. Applications for loans are required to be 
made through the department head in which the employe is 
engaged. The maximum loan to an individual is $100 and is 
limited to fifty per cent. of his monthly salary. The amount 
of the installment payable each pay day, in repaying the loan, 
represents at least ten per cent. of the loan. The total outstand- 
ing limit is $5,000. : 

L. Adler Brothers & Company, Rochester, New York 


This company maintains a loan fund of $1,000, which has 
been set aside for loaning purposes to employes in time of 
distress. 


John B. Stetson Company, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


The company maintains a building and loan association, in 
connection with which there is a savings department. This is 
a very large affair and is not confined strictly to the company, 
although all of the directors but one are members of the John 
B. Stetson Company. The fund pays five per cent. interest and 
allows withdrawals at any time. In fact it practically takes care 
of the banking of all of the employes of the company as well 
as that of some few outsiders. 


J. H. Williams & Company, Brooklyn, New York 


Employes have the privilege of making a weekly deposit, 
or instructing withdrawals from the amount of their weekly pay, 
in sums of from 20 cents to $5 in multiples of 10 cents. The 
amount so received is invested for best returns. Depositors are 
entitled to loans within-the amount of their deposits, but rights 
to profits otherwise accruing thereon are nullified thereby. 
Earnings average from five to six per cent. per annum. 


Potomac Electric Power Company, Washington, District of Columbia 


A savings department is one of the features of the Relief 
Association. Members are privileged to deposit savings, which 
draw five per cent. interest per annum, compounded semi- 
annually. 

Members may borrow, at six per cent. interest per annum, 
on a conservative basis, giving as security an assignment of their 
share of the association’s surplus fund. The result is that mem+ 
bers in temporary embarrassment are able to secure quick relief 
without subjecting themselves to usurious charges. 
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Edison Electric Illuminating Company of Boston, Boston, 
Massachusetts 


On March 15, 1914, a fund of $1,500 was authorized to be 
loaned to employes, without interest and without security, in 
sums not exceeding $100 in any case. The primary object of 
this fund is to help the men who are already in the hands of the 
loan companies and to encourage the employes as a whole to bor- 
row from the company rather than from a “shark.” Loans are 
made, however, for practically any purpose, if, upon investiga- 
tion, the case appears to be a worthy one. The settlements with 
the loan companies are made directly by this Welfare Bureau and 
have resulted beneficially to the employe in every case; the maxi- 
mum saving has been on a loan of $250, which was settled for 
$125, and the minimum saving on a group of small loans has 
been $3. 

The company’s activity along this line has spread through 
every loan office in the city, and the question of settlement is 
now a comparatively easy matter. 

The terms of repayment are weekly and in amounts equal 
to about ten per cent. of the employe’s weekly wage, but in no 
case do the loans run for more than one year. The loan is a 
matter between the Welfare Bureau and the employe. The 
weekly payment is not deducted from the pay envelope, nor does 
the making of a loan guarantee the permanency of one’s job 
until the full amount of the loan has been paid. A record of 
loans is kept, showing the department, wage and length of serv- 
ice of the applicant, also whether he is married or single and 
the object for which the loan is made. 

Applications for loans are becoming more frequent as the 
employe’s faith and understanding of the plan increases. 


The following companies have introduced some form or 
forms of the co-operative work outlined above: 


A 
Adler Brothers & Company, L.............. Rochester, N. Y. 
American Swiss File & Tool Company......... New York City 
B 
Baldwin Locomotive Works................... New York City 
Boston Consolidated Gas Company.............. Boston, Mass. 
Er re ne ne pee Passaic, N. J. 
Brooklyn Rapid Transit Company............ Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Byllesby & Company, H. M........5.....0.e0000. Chicago, IIl. 
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Cc 
Cape Breton Electric Company........:...... Sydney,. Canada 
Capital Traction Company................. Washington, D. C. 
Carson, Pirie, Scott & Company................-. Chicago, Ill. 
Celluloid Comapamy, Tie... 550s ede cacdess eee’ Newark, N. J. 
Charleston, Isle of Palms Traction Company. ..Charleston, S. C. 
Chicago Northwestern Railway Company.......... Chicago, IIl. 
Chicame TORQARE 5s ioc cake cn ceie See aeeens Chicago, IIl. 
Columbus Railway & Light Company.......... Columbus, Ohio 
Commonwealth Edison Company................. Chicago, IIL 
Consumer’s Power Company................+. St. Paul, Minn. 
Curtis Publishing Company.................. Philadelphia, Pa. 

E 


Edison Electric Illuminating Company of Boston. . Boston, Mass. 
Edison Electric Illuminating Co. of Brooklyn...Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Everett, Gas Gams. «04 sip a encee sOdsendhet Everett, Wash, 
F 

Filene’s Sons Company, William................ Boston, Mass. 

First National Bank of Chicago.................. Chicago, IIl. 

Forbes Lithograph Company.................... Boston, Mass. 

Pose Bester Ca on ss donk tec ccwcontenbaaee Detroit, Mich. 
G 

Gorham. Manufacturing Company............ Providence, R. I. 

Graniteville Manufacturing Company........ Graniteville, S. C. 
H 

Houghton, Mifflin Company. .New York City and Boston, Mass. 
J 

Joseph & Feiss Company. .............eeseee: Cleveland, Ohio 
L 

Latin CNN 3 hiss al HS ok dee Buffalo, N. Y. 

Liberal Light, Ice & Power Company............ Liberal, Kan. 

Lowell Electric Light Corporation............... Lowell, Mass. 
M 

Marengo Public Service Company............... Marengo, IIl. 

Metropolitan Life Insurance Company......... New York City 

Minneapolis General Electric Company... .. Minneapolis, Minn. 

Mobile Elsctric Company... .. 0. 00sec scccseccnte Mobile, Ala. 


Muskogee Gas & Electric Company........... Muskogee, Okla. 
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N 
New York Edison Company, The............. New York City 
Northern Trust Company...................-.00. Chicago, III. 
P 
Pennsylvania Railroad System............... Philadelphia, Pa. 
Pilgrim Steam Laundry..................000. Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Pens COUN COMMONER: 6 oc. ew ce cvecicwccon Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Ponce Railway & Light Company................. Ponce, P. R. 
Portland Railway, Light & Power Company..... Portland, Ore. 
Postal Telegraph Company................... New York City 
Potomac Electric Power Company.......... Washington, D. C. 
R 
Py PUNO MEN. i cc ctvecilespictecadsws St. Louis, Mo. 
Red River Power Company............... Grand Forks, N. D. 
S 
Sears, Roebuck & Company..............seceeess Chicago, Ill. 
Sprague, Warner & Company.................... Chicago, III. 
Stetson Company, John B.....:............. Philadelphia, Pa. 
a aati, 0's a ball dnhhb ena vo es bint Boston, Mass. 
U 
Union Electric Light & Power Company........ St. Louis, Mo. 
United Railroads of San Francisco........ San Francisco, Cal. 
Union Switch & Signal Company............... Swissdale, Pa. 
W 
Walkerville Light & Power Company........ Walkerville, Ont. 
Wanamaker, John........ New York City and Philadelphia, Pa. 
Washington Railway & Electric Company. ...Washington, D. C. 
Williams & Company, J. H.................- Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Wood Company, R. B-...Florence, Hillville and Camden, N. J. 
Woonsocket Electric Machine Company...... Woonsocket, R. I. 





Cincinnati Has a Child Negro Educational Problem 


The school board and teaching staff of Cincinnati’s public 
schools system has undertaken the problem of educating nearly 
five hundred additional negro children, many of whom have 
never attended school. The condition has been produced through 
the recent immigration of negroes from the south to that city. 
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NEWS ITEMS ABOUT OUR MEMBERS 


A Class “C” Membership from G. Lecoin of the Orleans Railroad 
Company of France Gives Our Association Membership in Five 
Countries Outside of the United States—Information About the 
Work Our Members are Doing in Cantonment Camps—aAlso 
Much Information About Personal Relation Activities Among 
the Corporations which Have Class “A” Membership in Our 
Association—The Custom of Exchanging “Year Books” to be 
Encouraged—Progress of Our Association’s Course at New 
York University. 





The following companies which have Class “A” member- 
ship in our Association are represented in the news items of this 
issue of the BULLETIN: 

The Pennsylvania Railroad Company. 

The Midvale Steel Company. 

Montgomery Ward & Company. 

The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company. 

The Charles William Stores, Inc. 

The Guaranty Trust Company of New York. 

Henry Disston & Sons, Inc. 

The Mountain States Telephone & Telegraph Company. 

B. F. Goodrich Rubber Company. 

The Baltimore Gas, EJectric Light & Power Company. 

General Electric Company. 

American Bridge Company. 

The Willys-Overland Company. 

The Strawbridge & Clothier Company. 

The Eastman Kodak Company. 

The Commonwealth Steel Company. 

The Southern Bell Telephone & Telegraph Company. 

The Burroughs Adding Machine Company. 

The Western Electric Company, Inc. 

The Commonwealth Edison Company. 

The Pressed Steel Car Company. 

Norton Company. 





New Class “C” Member from France 
Class “C” membership has been received from Mr. G. 
Lecoin, who is Manager of the Mechanical Department of the 
Orleans Railroad Company. of France. Our Association now 
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has Class.“C’” members ;in France, England, Scotland, Australia 
and Nova Scotia. Gradually the influence of our Association 
is becoming world-wide. 





Our Members Serving in Cantonment Cam 

In an earlier issue of the BULLETIN mention was made of 
the fact that several of the members of our Association have 
been drafted into service at the government cantonment camps, 
Messrs. Dietz, Dooley, Brasher, Weisiger, Puffer and Dougherty 
are now stationed at different camps. The committee which 
has charge of this work has its headquarters in Washington 
with the War Department. At the different camps there is a 
civilian expert who is a member of our Association who co- 
operates with a committee of officers. 

The system for handling this work was perfected by men 
of wide experience in practical handling and recording of indus- 
trial labor, and reflects their collective ability. The key to the 
whole system is a card which provides space for a complete 
history of each soldier’s industrial life and his abilities and other 
pertinent data. These cards are forwarded to the division per- 
sonnel office, and are there analyzed by the civilian expert, the 
personnel officer and his assistants, so that the history and 
capabilities of every man who enters the camp are given careful 
and individual attention by the personnel office, and he is classi- 
fied in the records according to his ability. When the cards are 
filed, one behind the other, the tags denoting the same occupa- 
tion or ability follow in line, so that it is possible to ascertain 
at a glance how many men of any trade or occupation are in a 
company. To choose men of any ability, it is necessary simply 
to refer to the tags in the line of the corresponding number. 

This analysis of the statements on the cards, of course, is 
not the final estimate of the man’s worth, but is supplemented 
by and used in conjunction with the company commander’s re- 
port of his ability and performance. The work of recording 
and analyzing the abilities of the drafted men is being rapidly 
accomplished, and when all of the drafted men have reported 
and the analysis is complete, readjustments will be made te 
remove from the units any surplus of one trade and substitute 
needed men of another, to make each unit a balanced, efficient 
organization. 

A great many specially qualified men are needed to make 
an army. The infantry is assisted by the artillery, and, in addi- 
tion to the various supply companies, needs*’a camouflage com- 
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pany to conceal it, a construction company, a forestry regiment, 
a gas and flame company, a highway company to build its roads, 
a mining company, a pioneer company and train and quarry 
company, a railway construction company, a railway operating 
company, a railway shop corhpany, a searchlight company, a sur- 
vey and sound ranging company, a printing company, a water 
supply company, and many other organizations which require 
specially qualified men. The personnel and statistical section, 
with the information which it will possess, will be able to select 
men from the division to make up any of the above mentioned 
companies; men who have had the previous training that fits 
them for the work to be done, and who need only to be welded 
into a unit to make them a smoothly working, efficient organ- 
ization. 

Thus the “selectiveness” is being carried to its highest effi- 
ciency, and the National Army will be the product of the com- 
bined thought, experience and skill of military and industrial 
leaders, all joining with unstinted endeavor in the one task— 
“To make the world safe for democracy.” 





Enrolment in Our Association’s Course at New York University 


At the time this article is written it is too early to determine 
the exact enrolment in the course designed to train directors 
and instructors for corporation schools which is under the direc- 
tion of the Executive Secretary of our Association at New York 
University. Enrolment, however, will be between twenty-five 
and thirty. Many industries are represented and there are eight 
-women in the class, most of whom are specializing on depart- 
ment store classes. One of the gentler sex is a Chinese girl, 
who undoubtedly will return to her native country after com- 
pleting her education. The silk industry is also well represented. 
The electrical industry furnishes several of the enrolment. 

The plan under which the course is being given includes 
the seminary system, lectures, investigations and reports. Each 
member of the class will make an investigation of a business: 
organization and a portion of his examination will consist of a 
survey which will bring out a classification of the employes of a 
business organization, and the arrangement of classes to meet 
the educational needs of these employes. Problems are brought 
to the class-room by the enrolled students and discussed, and the 
instructor points out proper methods through which solutions of 
these problems maybe found. 


- 
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The Overland Company’s Solution of the Basis of Wage Problem 


Mr. L. A. Miller, office manager of the Willys-Overland 
Company, describes a plan for standardizing wages in the com- 
pany. The plan was installed in its office January 1, 1917. 
Under this plan each classification of work has its basic wage. 
According to the salary paid, there is a definite increase at the 
end of the first and second years in each class. 

There are, of course, special rates for work that cannot be 
classified, but the number of specials is negligible. 

The adjustments were many and approximated a 10 per 
cent. increase in total. The unfair inequalities were absolutely 
eliminated. Each employe knows that he will receive the same 
basic rate for the same responsibility regardless of the de- 
partment. 

There is another decided advantage which is not apparent 
at first: each employe has three distinct opportunities. First, he 
may be good in his class and obtain the automatic service in- 
crease at the end of the first and second years; second, he may 
become very good in his class and merit promotion to a higher 
class with its automatic increases; third, he may be of excep- 
tional ability and receive promotion to a special classification, or 
to work paying a salary above the classifications. 

While other adjustments are necessary, such-as those made 
necessary by the employment of females on work formerly 
assigned to males, the importance of adjustments which prevent 
inequalities should be given first consideration. It may be that 
in your plant such unfairness exists in your piece-work rates, or 
in your premium or bonus standards. 





Educational Program of the Commonwealth Edison Company 


_ The Central Station Institute, which is the Educational De- 
partment of the Commonwealth Edison Company of Chicago, 
has enlarged its courses and prepared for an active year. 

A special course in Electric Utility Bookkeeping and Ac- © 
counting, covering 34 lessons, was started Friday, September 28. 
This course is under the personal instruction of Hugo Kuechen- 
meister, Professor of Accounting, University of Wisconsin, who 
has been with us this summer working on the preparation of the 
Advanced Course in Electric Utility Accounting for the Account- 
ing Section of the National Electric. Light Association.. The 
Institute course will follow along the general. lines of last year’s 
course in Accounting, with the exception that the. routine work 
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will be considerably reduced and emphasis placed on the subjects 
of special interest to those more experienced in this work in the 
supporting companies. The class will be limited in number and 
will be open to employes of the Auditing, Treasury, Stores and 
Statistical Departments, as well as to employes of the Public 
Service, Middle West Utilities and Federal Sign Companies. 

The second year of the course for the Contract Department 
started October 1, with two classes, similar to last year, for a 
total.of 50 men. 

The course for office boys and junior clerks will be con- 
tinued this year along about the same lines as last winter. 

A course for the Sales Department of the Electric Shops 
is in contemplation, particulars of which will be announced later. 

A new Institute course necessitated by existing conditions 
has .been inaugurated for girls entering the Accounting and 
Statistical Departments as billing clerks. It is intended as a 
short and intensive course of instruction, giving them a founda- 
tion for their future work. 

The three courses for the Street Department started October 
1, taking in foremen, inspectors, first and second grade linemen 
and groundmen. 

_ During the summer we have had, in the various depart- 
ments of the company, approximately 45 graduates and under- 
graduates, covering the first period of the fifteen months’ course 
for technical men. The Graduate Course will continue with 
those. who have completed their engineering courses, and several 
additional graduates are expected for enrolment in this course. 

Mr. James E. Zollinger has been appointed Instructor at the 
Institute, taking the place of Mr. Charles B. Kazda, who has 
resigned to accept an appointment as Head of the Electrical 
Department of the Lane Technical College. 

Mr. Zollinger is a graduate of Electrical Engineering from 
the University of Illinois and entered the Institute course for 
technical men on August 1, 1915, completing this course on 
July 1, 1916. 





Educational and Other Personal Activities of the Pressed Steel Car 
Company 
Presston, where many of the employes of the Pressed Steel 
Car Company make their homes, has been characterized as the 
“cleanest looking industrial town in the United States.” 
Nearly twenty vears ago the Pressed Steel. Car Company 
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started to build this town as the homes of its employes for its 
McKees Rocks plant. Here may be found playgrounds, band- 
stands and other facilities for outdoor recreation, and also homes 
which permit of sanitary and modern living conditions. There 
is also a Young Men’s Christian Association, Boy Scouts and 
other organizations of this character to aid in the development 
of the physical and mental welfare of their employes. 

This company also stimulates its employes to raise gardens 
and beautify their homes, and offers prizes in this connection. 
Weekly concerts are given by the village band, and in the Press- 
ton Town Hall, called the “Casino,” entertainments are given 
by the Villagers, Men’s Clubs, etc. Here also is the headquar- 
ters of the Civic Club and the Library. The night school classes 
for the employes of the company are conducted under the aus- 
pices of the Young Men’s Christian Association of Pittsburgh 
and the Presston Men’s Civic Club. The total attendance for 
the English classes during the fiscal year was 1,165. It is the 
opinion of the company that probably these classes do more to 
bring foreign-born employes to the goal of American citizenship 
than any other method which could be employed. 

In November, 1913, the Phoebe Brashear Club of Pittsburgh 
opened a night school at Presston for the women and girls of the 
Pressed Steel Car Company. During that school term there 
were 32 evening sessions, with a total attendance of 885. The 
Township Board of Education placed a school building at the 
disposal of the company for these classes. English and Sewing 
were taught. | ' 

In October, 1914, these classes were transferred to the 
“Casino” building, where 37 evening sessions were held. These 
classes have continued since that time and the younger ‘girls 
have been admitted to‘a class in “story telling,” where last year 
735 women and girls were in attendance in the classes and 813 
children. 

Miss Julia M. Stephenson has charge of the educational 
courses for women and girls. In addition to the educational 
work described, there is an organization of Executives which 
meets occasionally and listens to lectures on helpful subjects: 
This organization now numbers 138 of the employes as members. 

The company has a well-organized Safety First movement, 
being one of the first large companies to give its support in the 
development of the safety idea. 

The company also maintains a Works Hospital with a staff 
of physicians. This company has also a Labor Bureau and has 
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carefully systematized its employment work. Here complaints 
on the part of workmen are received, errors adjusted and the 
bureau undertakes to mediate all other differences which may 
arise and also give consideration for the betterment of relations 
between employer and employe. 


Comradeship Among the Pennsylvania Railroad Employes 


Every Pennsylvania Railroad man who goes to France with 
the Army, who joins the Marine Corps, or enlists in the Navy 
will, from time to time—probably as often as once a month— 
receive from another Pennsylvania Railroad man at home a 
package of tobacco and cigarettes. Each package will contain 
a self-addressed post card from the employe whose contribution 
provided the gift. 

This arrangement has been made possible by the establish- 
ment of the Pennsylvania Railroad Tobacco Fund. More than 
2,500 employes of the Lines East of Pittsburgh have already 
enlisted. Some of them are in France now; others are on their 
way; the remainder are preparing to go. The object of the 
Fund is to maintain personal contact and the spirit of fellow- 
ship between those who go and those who stay. 

To ascertain the extent to which railroad employes of for- 
eign birth subscribed to the first Liberty Loan, a special investi- 
gation has been completed on the directly operated lines of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad East of Pittsburgh and Erie. The result 
of this inquiry shows that out of a total of 160,127 employes in 
all departments, 25,827 were born in foreign countries. There 
were, among all the employes—both native and foreign born— 
52,782 subscriptions, totaling more than $3,400,000. 

The inquiry also brought out the interesting fact that there 
are, in the service of the Pennsylvania Railroad, men of 42 dif- 
ferent nationalities, besides native-born Americans ; and members 
of 30 alien races were included among the buyers of Liberty 
Bonds. 

Of men of German birth, the railroad payrolls carried the 
names of 2,060, and of these, 680, or 32 per cent., were sub- 
scribers to the Liberty Loan. There were found to be in the 
service 97 men of Turkish nativity, and 43 of these, or 44 per 
cent. of the total, bought Liberty Bonds. 

The Pennsylvania Railroad Company has employed as a test 
seven women who will work in the supervisor’s department on 
the Middle Division as track laborers. When the women re- 
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ported for work several of them were clad in bloomers, while 
the others were attired in the usual gown worn by the sex. 
They went to work with shovels and brooms. The report we 
have is for the first few days of employment only and they got 
along very well. All of those now at work are American-born 
women and most of them widows. Before being placed on the 
payroll the women were subjected to the usual examination by 
the medical examiner of the relief department and only those 
were employed who were regarded as physically able to do work 
of the character required. 





Educational Courses of the Midvale Steel Company 

Regarding the educational courses maintained by the Mid- 
vale Steel Company on behalf of its employes: 

They consist of a course for indentured apprentices, who 
are boys between seventeen and eighteen years of age. The 
curriculum takes in Elementary Mathematics and Mechanical 
Drawing. Boys are hired at any interval, but a new roster is 
made up semi-annually, at which times all the boys are entered 
on the class rolls up to a convenient date preceding. Each and 
every boy is given two periods per week, one and one-half hours’ 
duration each. They leave their shop work and are paid their 
regular respective rates while in class. At the present time our 
roster comprises about 160 boys. We have two instructors, both 
entering into the work of mathematics, at the same time one of 
which aims to instruct along the lines of Machine Shop Practice, 
while the other instructs more in the line of Electricity. ‘The 
sessions continue throughout the entire year, with the exception 
of perhaps two weeks semi-annually, at which time new and 
revised rosters are arranged. 

We also conduct night classes, the pupils of which are fore- 
men, sub-foremen, clerks and “higher up” men who desire to 
become more efficient in the performance of their several duties. 
Each man is required to deposit $5 when he is enrolled, as a 
token of his good faith, and if he attends 75 per cent. of the 
sessions the money is refunded, and if he fails so to do the money 
reverts into the treasury of the Midvale Beneficial Association. 
These night sessions are conducted every Tuesday and Thursday 
for seven months, beginning the middle of October and ending 
the middle of May. The classes.are in sessién from 5.30 to 
7.30 p.m. The men attend on their own time, while the com- 
pany bears the expense of the instructors, as well as the material. 

Perhaps not unusual, but many of our apprentice boys attain 
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the goal of foremanship and have proven to be very efficient 
men in this capacity, owing to their being thoroughly familiar 
with our mode of working and handling men, and we believe, 
too, because of their appreciation of what was done for them 
while serving their respective apprenticeships. What might be 
termed unusual is the fact that the head instructor now in our 
school was at one time one of our apprentices. 

The foremen who go to make up our night class are ex- 
tremely eager to enroll when the time comes so to do. We feel 
that the instruction given them not only gives them, as indi- 
viduals, more confidence in themselves, but it proves undoubtedly 
a great asset to the company. 

We use the photograph system. A photograph of each 
employe is taken when he is hired, and he is required to carry 
this photograph, which gives the date he was hired, the depart- 
ment in which he works and his check number. We also have 
a physical examination made of each employe and find it-a great 
benefit in checking where claims are made for accidents that 
have not occurred in the works. The Employment Bureau, under 
the present labor conditions, seems to have about all it can do 
to provide men necessary to operate the plant, so that we have 
not been requiring it to give much attention to the educational 
work. 


The Midvale Steel Company maintains on behalf of its 
employes an extensive library. Books are loaned from the library 
to all classes of employes and comfortable quarters are pro- 
vided for reading and studying purposes. From a Safety Bulle- 
tin issued by this compariy the following extract is taken: 

A man with many years’ experience in safety work among 
a chain of public utility companies recently said: “Our experi- 
ence has proved that the vital point is that accidents happen, 
not because the men are unaware of dangers, but simply because 
they are not impressed by the importance of safety work. The 
importance of accident prevention must accordingly be made a 
dominant part of the men’s nature; they must learn to con- 
sciously control every action.” 








Large Enrolment in Montgomery Ward & Company’s Evening 
Classes 
Over four hundred girls attended the opening night of the 
evening school conducted by Montgomery Ward & Company for 
its employes. An equally large number enrolled in the men’s 
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classes the opening night of the school. Boys under nineteen 
are given swimming lessons and gymnasium exercises in the 
Y. M. C. A. 

The classes for men will include English, Arithmetic and 
Business Principles. For girls, English, Arithmetic, Typewriting, 
Shorthand, Comptometer, Sewing, Dancing and Domestic Science. 

All of the women employes of Montgomery Ward & Com- 
pany who desire to have been given an opportunity to join a 
class in domestic science. The class will take up cooking, with 
demonstrations and discussions of home management problems. 





The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company’s Activities 

During a recent lunch hour, Dr. Martin, of the Battle Creek 
Sanitarium, addressed the male employes in the factory of The 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company. Dr. Martin spoke on moral 
and physical cleanliness. A large number of the employes were 
present. 

Between May, 1916, and September, 1917, the factory school 
of The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company graduated one hun- 
dred and fifteen employes. The number would have been greater 
but for the fact that many of the students have entered military 
service. 

Bill Alibi is dead. The funeral occurred at the offices of 
The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company on the day that they 
graduated the twenty-nine members of their recent sales class. 
Each new-made salesman gave a final farewell to old Bill Alibi 
the day he received his diploma. No longer will they seek his 
aid to explain why this sale or that was not completed. Although 
Bill has been a good friend to many salesmen in the past, it was 
with pleasure that Class 58 saw him lose his earthly footing. 
In fact, to celebrate his passing, everyone, according to the 
Wingfoot Clan, the house organ of The Goodyear Tire & Rubber 
Company, participated in one of the best all-round dinners ever 
given at the City Club. 

The factory school of The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Com- 
pany has broken all records for class membership the present 
term. There are 154 in the class in Mechanical Drawing, 110 
in Business Arithmetic, 100 in the Alexander Hamilton Institute 
class, and 96 in Business English. These are the largest classes 
on record in the educational courses given by this company. 
Unless some of those registered drop out, no further enrolment 
will be permitted. The classes in Business Law and Public 
Speaking are also very nearly filled. 
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It is the rule of The Goodyear Tire: & Rubber Company 
that foremen are not-to hire relatives to work in their depart- 
ments. The purpose of this rule, of course, is to prevent pos- 
sible discrimination and insure every member of the organiza- 
tion an equal chance. This rule has been in effect since July, 
1900. Recently there had been some violations of the rule, which 
caused an order to be sent to all the ‘foremen in the factory, say- 
ing that if any man in the factory organization had a relative 
working under him he should be immediately transferred or let 
go. This order is signed by the factory manager and the whole 
organization is behind him in the effort to see that every employe 
has a fair and equal opportunity. 

Miss Todd has been engaged to have charge of Physical 
Culture training work among the girls of The Goodyear Tire & 
Rubber Company. She has very definite ideas about the benefits 
of physical training. Some of them are: 

“Physical training provides a more harmonious development 
of all parts of the body, secures a more erect carriage and a 
readier command of the muscles and results in a more perfect 
physique. 

“The aim of gymnastics is primarily health. Games, dances 
and sports applied on gymnastic principles, all are conducive 
to health, while their chief characteristic is recreation and 
relaxation.” 

Don Stevens, Factory Manager: In The Goodyear: Tire & 
Rubber Company it is a policy to provide an opportunity for 
every man to broaden himself whether or not he be a college 
educated man. Because we dislike to hear the complaint so often 
made, “I have no opportunity to get ahead in the world because 
I have not the education that Mr. Smith has,” the “Factory 
School has been established. 

Because we wish certain of our progressive men to receive 
benefits of education, we require them to-go to school if they 
wish to continue the line of work they have chosen, and we pay 
them for time in school. These are picked men, known as the 
Flying Squadron, trained to be all-around rubberworkers. 

To all other men in the factory we offer the opportunity 
to go to school, free of charge. All equipment is provided free 
and men should therefore feel that we have done what we can 
to provide an opportunity for the uneducated man to improve 
himself and to attain a great deal of training which has been 
given to other men in college. 

Sometimes we are asked, “What good does education do 
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your men?” Aside from the very evident and practical good 
which comes from training chosen men along the line of Organ- 
ization and Management and Rubber Manufacturing Practice, 
we believe thoroughly that the more broad-minded men we 
have in our factory, the more we can expect in the way of co- 
operation and loyalty from our organization. It is illiteracy and 
narrow-mindedness and general lack of education that breeds 
discontent and labor troubles. No broad-minded and educated 
man is going to let somebody else solve his problems for him. 
If we can fill our factory with thinkers, or even sprinkle a good 
leaven of thinkers throughout our organization, we will have 
accomplished a very desirable end. 

Mr. H. S. Craigmile, manager of the factory school of The 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company, in an interesting letter to the 
Executive Secretary of our Association, states that the educa- 
tional year book of that company will soon be issued. In addi- 
tion to the extensive educational program, which will be com- 
mented upon after the year book is received, The Goodyear 
Company has a well-organized safety department, three company 
restaurants, a large hospital with several branches, a savings and 
loan association and a group insurance plan, one of the finest 
playgrounds for children in the country, a large athletic field, a 
dramatic society, orchestra and.a uniformed band. This com- 
pany also has an incorporated association, known as The Good- 
year Service Pin Association, which provides service medals to 
employes -for continuity of service. The association was formed 
when the factory manager donated a large sum of money to be 
invested in’ Goodyear stock. Every employe of the company, 
upon completing five years of service, is given a five years’ 
service pin and a certain amount of stock. Every five years of 
service thereafter earns an additional medal and additional stock. 
Up to the present time, Mr. Craigmile advises, they have not 
substituted women for men to any extent. 





The Charles William Stores, Inc., Issues Educational Number of 
House Organ 


The September issue of The Mirror, the house organ of 
The Charles William Stores, Inc., one of our Class “A” members, 
is designated as the educational number. The copy was prepared 
by Mr. C. E. Fitzpatrick, Employment Manager and Educational 
Director, and also Class “A” representative in our Association. 
In addition to his other duties, Mr. Fitzpatrick is Secretary- 
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Treasurer of the Local Chapter of New York. This issue of 
The Mirror is the most complete manual on the company’s edu- 
cational courses outside of educational institutions available to 
the employes of the company and business books which has 
come to our notice. . 

In connection with the issue of the educational number the 
company makes the direct and personal suggestion to its employes 
that they should devote a certain part of every twenty-four hours 
to earnest study. or work with a view of self-improvement. 

In the introduction to the manual, Mr. Fitzpatrick says: 

“Out of every twenty-four hours a certain portion is required 
for work and a certain portion for eating and sleeping. How 
you spend the remainder of the twenty-four hour day determines . 
whether you will be a great, mediocre, or little character. You 
naturally want to live your life in the way which will be of the 
most benefit to you and your fellowmen, but you are probably 
waiting for some fancied formula which will reveal to you the 
secret of success. 

“There is a formula, but there is no secret. The formula is 
hard work and still harder study. : 

“All men are the same except in one particular, and the one 
thing in which they differ is the extent to which they use their 
heads. For the most part this is the biography of the ordinary 
man: He is born and goes through changing health and chang- 
ing scenes. He does some work and enjoys some pleasures. He 
eats and sleeps more or less regularly, and finally dies and is 
forgotten. For the exceptional man the biography is the same, 
except that he does a lot of thinking, and because of his thinking 
does more work and enjoys life more as a consequence, for 
thinking brings its immediate rewards. And he isn’t forgotten. 

“What he thinks he gives expression to in his life, and new 
brains coming after take up the thought where he left it, and 
that succession of thinking is what we call progress. Those 
who don’t help by really creating might as well be called drones. 
Surely we all want to do more than grow old gracefully, win- 
ning and retaining the respect of our immediate families and 
a few friends. No one wants te pass from this stewardship 
without the satisfaction of recalling a few worth while things 
accomplished. 

“How, then, to be the extraordinary man? By means of 
study. Why is best explained by these short sentences from the 
New York American, “The only power is thought. The only 
wealth is knowledge. The only progress is education.” * 
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“And acquiring an education is nothing more than master- 
ing for your use that which other men have accomplished and 
recorded. Schools and books are the tools. You have the time, 
and you ought to have the inclination. _Remember Lincoln and 

_how he studied. 

“We are living at a critical time in the recorded history of 
the world. We are living in the largest and most influential city 
of the world, and our opportunities are correspondingly great. 
Past mistakes in the matter of study are of no consequence, 
Whatever your present need, there is a school or a book which 
will supply it. Pick out that which best fits your ambition, and 
then study persistently. If you have no ambition, study anyway. 
Study will keep your brain young and your brain will keep your 
body young.” 





Guaranty Trust Company’s Free Educational Courses 

Free educational courses for more than 1,800 employes were 
reopened on September 24 by the Guaranty Trust Company of 
New York City. The enrolment is mainly voluntary. The sub- 
jects taught are commercial geography, foreign trade, foreign 
exchange, commercial English, elementary English, French, Por- 
tuguese, Spanish and Russian, advanced French, investments and 
penmanship. The instructors are Ivan S. Andreyevsky, in- 
structor in Russian, Columbia University; Henry L. Anger, 
Société Nationale des Professeurs Francaise en Amérique, in 
French; J. L. Bruce, instructor in Portuguese, Columbia’ Uni- 
versity; Alfred C. Bryan, head of the Department of History 
and Government, High School of Commerce, New York City, in 
commercial geography of the United States and in foreign trade; 
- Horatio N. Drury, head of the English department, Pace Insti- 
tute, in English; Maximo Iturralde, instructor in Spanish, New 
York University; Henry A. McCormack, of the Guaranty Trust 
Company, in investments; Francis L. Rougier, instructor in 
French, College of the City of New York; John G. Steele, New 
York manager of the A. N. Palmer Company, in penmanship; 
and officers of the foreign department of the Guaranty Tras 
Company, in foreign exchange. 





Safety First and Athletic Topics of Interest to Employes of Henry 
Disston & Sons 

September 18th was the occasion of the monthly gathermg 

of the employes of Henry Disston & Sons at their safety mieet- 

ing. Dr. Francis D. Patterson, Chief of the Bureau of Hygiene 
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and Engineering of the Department of Labor and Industry, 
gave a very interesting and forcible talk on the essentials and 
the importance of “Safety First.” After his talk, he had thrown 
upon the screen three. different moving pictures bearing on the 
subject of safety which visualized to those present, better than 
words could tell, the importance of being careful every minute 
of the day at their work as well as outside of the plant. 

Mr. S. Horace Disston, treasurer of the company, spoke a 
few words to those present, thanking them for the spirit of 
co-operation which they had exhibited in the firm’s safety 
propaganda. 

He said the figures showed that in 1916, which was the 
first ‘year that the employers of the State of Pennsylvania 
operated under the Workmen’s Compensation Act, showed an 
average monthly loss of 456 days to the 3,600 workmen in wages, 
as well as loss of production to the employer; whereas, so far 
in 1917 the average monthly loss of time amounted to only 268 
days, also that in one and three-quarters years time that over 
500: safety suggestions of the various committees had been scru- 
tinized and adopted and put into effect, and Mr. Disston thought 
that certainly such a record as this shows that everybody is 
working to accomplish results in this good work. 

There is no doubt in the world if men or women keep 
themselves in perfect health that they are more efficient work- 
men and women. 

_ The firm of Henry Disston & Sons, Philadelphia, manu- 
facturers of saws, files and tools, have been encouraging ath- 
letics among their employes for some time past. They are 
specially proud of the record which their baseball team has made 
during the last couple of seasons.. Last year their team won 
the Championship of the Industrial League of Philadelphia, and 
then they played the winner of the Championship of the Manu- 
facturers’ League, whom they beat, thereby winning the cham- 
pionship of the whole city of Philadelphia as far as industries 
are concerned. 

This year, so far, they have won the championship in the 
Northern Industrial League, and within the next week expect 
to play the winners of the Southern League, or the Championship 
of the Combined Industrial League of Philadelphia. 





Meetings of the Association’s Committees 
The committee on Employment met in New York on October 
15th and completed its plan for a most active season’s work. 
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The Retail Salesmanship section of the committee on Mar- 
keting met in New York on October 27th. 

The committee on Health Education met in New York 
recently and planned its work for the coming year. 

The committee on Methods of Instruction has sub-divided 
its activities among its several members and will arrange personal 
interviews with the business organizations from which it seeks 
information. 

Mr. W. M. Skiff, Chairman of Section I—Technical Di- 
vision—cf the committee on Technical and Executive Training, 
has arranged for a meeting of his committee in Chicago. 

Mr. J. E. Banks held a meeting of Section II—Semi-skilled 
Division—of the committee on Unskilled and Semi-skilled Labor 
at Cleveland, October 27th. 





General Electric Company and Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology Co-operate 


The General Electric Company is co-operating with the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology through a new course by 
which they have jointly undertaken to provide the students of 
the institute with the advantages that an enormous industrial 
plant, with its methods and problems, will afford, and at the 
same time the General Electric Company will reap the benefits 
of the service of a group of selected young men with the broad 
educational foundation that the institute gives. All such stu- 
dents will find employment with the General Electric Company 
upon completion of their school work. The course covers a 
period of three years of Co-operative Engineering and Adminis- 
trative Training. The course is conducted in connection with 
the employes of the General Electric Company’s Lynn, Massa- 
chusetts, plant. 





Exchange of Year Books of Value to Our Members 


The practice of issuing year books by the members of our 
Association is growing. The New York Edison Company has 
issued a Year Book in which is included a description of fot 
only its. educational work, but also all other “employe relations” 
activities. This company has-issued a Year Book for the past 
five years. There now comes to the desk of the BULLETIN 
editor a Year Book issued by the American Bridge Company 
and advice that The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company will also 
shortly issue an educational Year Book. It has become a prac- 
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tice of the companies which issue such year books to serid-copies 
to all our Class “A” members. This is a most helpful activity 
and it is hoped it will become general, as: undoubtedly in time 
all our member companies will issue ‘similar year books. It 
provides an excharige of information of great value. 


Growth of the Educational Work of the American Bridge’ Company 

From the Year. Book issued by the American Bridge Com- 
pany it is learned that the object of the educational courses 
which this company maintains on behalf of its employes is to 
énable such employes to advance in their work. The courses 
in Bridge Engineering are open to any employe, either in-office 
or shop. For the college graduates, special advanced subjects 
are given, such as are not usually presented by technical schools. 
For shop employes of foreign birth there are courses in English, 
and courses are also given in other subjects when requested. 
These courses are very complete. From the foreword we copy 
the following extract: 

“The experience of successful industrial concerns in this 
and other countries has proven the value of the requirement in 
its skilled employes of technical knowledge and mental alertness. 
No young man need expect to advance far in any line of manu- 
facturing work without a knowledge of the principles of mathe- 
matics. and engineering that lie at its basis. And he must have 
a mind which has become quickened and sure in its action by 
the study of these principles and their application. 

“It is for such persons who are ambitious to succeed and 
who cannot arrange to attend high school or college that even- 
ing schools are maintained. It is not any easy matter after a 
day’s work in office or shop to spend the evening in study or 
recitation. If one wishes to succeed in life, however, he must 
be willing to do this. Book knowledge gained in association 
with relative work is harder in acquirement, but is of more value 
and eridures better than such knowledge gained-in school alone.” 

The American Bridge Company inaugurated its educational 
work in December, 1906, but the classes were not taken over 
by the company and made a definite part of company manage- 
ment until September, 1916. 

“The growth in number of students and instructors has been 
steady and continuous. Changes and additions in course of 
study have been made as conditions and experience seemed to 
require it. The school" has made steady progress in its service 
to all those who have sought instruction.” | 
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The Mountain States Telephone & Telegraph Company Reorganizes 
Its Educational Courses 
The Educational Department of the Mountain States Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Company has been completely reorganized 
under the direction of Mr. R. B. Bonney, Educational Director. 
Many of the employes of this company have continued their 
studies throughout the summer months with excellent results. 





W. 0. Rutherford, General Sales Manager of the B. F. Goodrich 
Rubber Company, Issues an Interesting Booklet 

In connection with a booklet dealing with the subject, 
“Handling the Angry Customer,” W. O. Rutherford, General 
Sales Manager of the B. F. Goodrich Rubber Company, fur- 
nishes the following interesting introduction: 

“The whole fabric of business is built on selling satisfaction. 
This means that no sale is complete until the customer is satis- 
fied. Every customer is worth treating right and keeping, and 
every product is worth selling in such a way that it will stay sold. 

“Customers want only justice. The vast majority of men in 
business are honest and business must be done on an equality 
basis if it is to succeed. 

“If you take an unfair advantage of a customer, your com- 
pany is the real loser. Legitimate profits are the only ones 
warited and legitimate profits only come from service. Our 
privilege to exist rests on our ability to render service. 

“If you wish to give satisfaction, you must know the cus- 
tomer’s situation as well as your own. If you take the proper 
attitude, you.can always satisfy him without an unjust loss. 
This is the highest type of salesmanship, the kind that builds 
good will and begets business.” 





Employes of the Baltimore Gas, Electric Light & Power Company 
Earn High Grades in Their Educational Work 


The Baltimore Gas, Electric Light & Power Company, of 
which Mr. Douglass Burnett is the Class “A” representative in 
our Association, has won a leading position among the public 
service corporations which are conducting educational courses 
on behalf of their employes. 

This company has worked out a most excellent program 
and has supplemented it by making available to its employes 
some of the courses at Johns Hopkins University. Recently 
fifty-two of the employes of this company were granted diplomas, 
and one of the number, William E. Bauer, won the Peabody 
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fifty-dollar gold prize at the Maryland Institute last year. Eight 
of the employes of this company recently completed a course in 
Business English at the Johns Hopkins University, all of which 
received grades above ninety. Six employes completed the 
Commercial Course of the National Electric Light Association 
with credit, and one the course of the American School of Short- 
hand. One employe has completed the course in Law at the 
University of Maryland and another the Cost Accounting course 
of the International Accountants’ Society, receiving a grade of 
98.3. Five employes have completed the Commercial course at 
the Baltimore Business College and eighteen courses in Business 
Psychology, Salesmanship and Advertising, and Business Eng- 
lish at the Johns Hopkins, University. Seventeen other employes 
have completed technical courses at the University; of this num- 
ber, Messrs. Salter and. Spencer Moreton each received a perfect 
grade of one hundred and L. B. Johnson a grade of ninety-nine. 
Three other employes have completed courses at the local Young 
Men’s Christian Association. The company in all cases where 
satisfactory ratings were received refunded the amount paid 
during the courses by the employes, involving an expenditure on 
the part of the company of over $1,200. 





Accident Prevention at the Willys-Overland Company 

The Willys-Overland Company has issued a booklet on 
“Hints on Safety and Accident Prevention” which contains some 
excellent information. From the introduction we take the fol- 
lowing extract: 

“Tt is a matter of record that the majority of our casualties, 
for which we pay compensation and medical expense, may rea- 
sonably fall within the class known as preventable accidents. 
Therefore, it is the plain duty of the responsible heads of every 
department to exercise the utmost diligence in eliminating the 
obvious dangers in their departments.” 





Better Business Correspondence 


One of the foremost authorities on business correspondence 
is Mr. H. N. Rasely, Correspondence Supervisor of the Norton 
Company of Worcester, Mass. In the belief that good business 
letters play an important part in the efficiency of a business 
organization, Mr. Rasely has asked to join with him others inter- 
ested in the subject, and on October 15th and 16th a convention 
was held at the Norton Company, at which time a program 
devoted to the subject of better business correspondence. was 
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carried out. Mr. L. A. McQueen, Correspondence Critic, The 
B. F. Goodrich Rubber Company; Mr. E. P. Cramer, Corre- 
spondence Critic, The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company; Mr. 
Charles R. Weirs, Chief Correspondent, Larkin Company, and 
Professor George B. Hotchkiss, New York University, helped 
to make the convention a success. The BULLETIN will present 
a report of the convention in a later issue. 





NOTES 


The Strawbridge & Clothier Company have established a 
branch of the Free Library of Philadelphia in their store for 
the benefit of their employes. 





The Eastman Kodak Company makes a feature of granting 
rewards to its employes who offer the best suggestions for im- 
provement in the production and marketing divisions of the 
company. This company has found this system very helpful 
and also profitable alike to the employes and the company. 





A class in telegraphy will be a feature in the men’s evening 
high school conducted by Montgomery Ward & Company on 
behalf of its employes. 





The Commonwealth Steel Company reports for the first 
eight months of 1917 ninety-four per cent. of the accidents 
among its employes were caused by carelessness and thought- 
lessness; improper safeguarding caused two per cent. and un- 
avoidable accidents accounted for the other four per cent. 





Kendall Weisiger, of the Southern Bell Telephone & Tele- 
graph Company, has been drafted into government service at the 
cantonment camp at Jacksonville, Florida, serving in a capacity 
similar to the work being done by Mr. Dooley and Mr. Dietz 
and several other of our members. 





Labor Turnover in the Electrical Industry 

Joseph B. McCall, President of the Philadelphia Electric 
Company, in a recent address before the Pennsylvania Electrical 
Association, said that competition for labor has increased to such 
an extent that the turnover in labor is now alarming. Among 
unskilled labor in the electrical industry, Mr. McCall said the 
turnover in the past six months is approximated at from 200 
to 300 per cent. 
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THE PRESIDENT’S PAGE 


There are three good reasons why we as associate 
members should get back of our membership campaign 
this month: 


It is a Patriotic Duty 


Our Association stands distinctly for the most in- 
telligent use of human talents within industry. Its 
fundamental aim is the development of the individual. 
Our success as a nation in these critical times is the sum 
total of the success and service of individuals. It is 
our present privilege to promote such service for the 
maximum good. 


Industry Needs the Association 


As a going and growing organization we can offer 
the recorded experience of the past four years to our 
new members. Back of the Association is the experi- 
ence of companies employing over a million men and 
women. Organized study of their personnel problems 
and the services of their experts is available. All pro- 
gressive employers need the. Association. They will join 
when its efforts and its aims are made clear to them. 


Our Present Members Will Profit 


We need the new members. The spirit of our 
Association is co-operative. We need the benefit of 
their experience and the stimulus of their progressive 
ideas. We need their help in inaugurating systematic 
research and study. 

It is a cause worthy of our best efforts. 


ie 


Camp Pike 
Arkansas 
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GENERAL EDUCATIONAL NOTES 


Mayor Frank A. Haggerty, of Hartford, Conn., in a recent 
address, among other things said: “One of the real signs of a 
progressive city is the work which it does for the education of 

‘tts children and for the development of their young minds. 

Hartford has long enjoyed the reputation of being one of the 
most up-to-date cities on this continent, and, so far as the amount 
of money which has been expended for the building and devel- 
opment of the schools and the training of the minds of our youn 
people is concerned, it is not a backward city. Nearly $1,000, 
a year is being expended in the upkeep of the district schools 
and the high school of the city, and this does not include the 
parochial schools. A new thought has come into the minds of 
educators, and we have come to think that Hartford perhaps has 
not fully kept pace with it. The problem is to have the schools 
of such a character that the children will not only be interested, 
but will really enjoy attending the sessions. .Hartford has come 
to a point where it seems that it should make a thorough investi- 
gation of the matter of secondary education.” 





Continuing a plan inaugurated last year by. the members of 
the Electrical Engineering Society of the Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology, a trip will be made this year to Schenectady, 
‘where the plants of the General Electric Company will be 
inspected. The party will inspect the lighting plant at Niagara 
Falls and go to New York’ for an inspection of the plants of 
The New York Edison Company. Other industrial plants where 
electricity is extensively used will also be visited during the 
trip. There will be an instructor for every ten men-and it is 
planned to make the trip educational. 


STANDING COMMITTEES 
- Sub-Committees of the Executive Committee 
Program The Spirella Company, Inc., 





F. C, Henperscnott, Chairman. 

The New York Edison Com- 
pany, New York, N. Y. 
Duties: 

To plan the work assignments of 
committees and the convention 
program. 

Publications 

E. J. Menren, Chairman. 

McGraw Hill Publishing Com- 
pany, New York, N. Y. 
Duties: 

To supervise the Association’s 

publications. 
Membership 
W. W. Kincap, Chairman. 


Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Duties: 
To be responsible for getting new 
members. To investigate the 
loss of old members, 


Co-operation with Other Organiza- 
tions 
Dr. H. M. Rowe, Chairman. 
The H. M. Rowe Compariy, 
Baltimore, Maryland. 
Duties: 
To be responsible for co-opera- 
tion with other organizations. 


Training Educational Directors 
C. R. Doorey, Chairman, 
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Westinghouse Electric & Man- 
ufacturing Company, East 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Duties: 
To supervise the experimental 


course: arranged with New 
York University for training 
educational directors and in- 
structors with a view to de- 
veloping similar plans at other 
educational institutions. 


Committees of the Association 


Organization and Administration 

A. C. Vina, Chairman, 
American Telephone & Tele- 

graph Company, New York, 
N. Y. 
Duties: 

To determine the best methods 
of organization of educational 
work as a function of manage- 
ment in typical instances. 


Methods of Instruction 
J. K. Brucrer, Jr., Chairman. 
Western Union Telegraph 
Company, New York, N. Y: 


Duties: 
To further determine the appli- 
cation of the laboratory, library 
and inspection trip methods. 


Public Education 
Myron J. Jones, General Chair- 
man, 
The Sherwin-Williams 
pany, Cleveland, Ohio. 


Section I—Elementary and Sec- 
ondary Schools 
C. E.. Saaw, Chairman. 
Dennison Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Framingham, Mass. 
Duties: , 
To .determine ways by which 
member companies can best co- 
operate with these schools. 


Section II—Continuation Schools 
Dr. PAuL KREUZPOINTNER, Chair- 
man. 
The Pennsylvania Railroad 
Company, Altoona, Pa. 
Duties: 
To report on the application of 
the Smith-Hughes Vocational 
Educational Law. 


Com- 


Health Education 

Sypney W. AsuHe, Chairman. 

General Electric Company, 
Pittsfield, Mass. 
Duties: 

To suggest methods of improv- 

ing the health of employes. 
Employment 

F. P. Prrzer, General Chairman. 

The Equitable Life Assurance 
Society, New York, N. Y. 
Section I—Employes Selection and 

Job Analysis 

H. A. Horr, Chairman. 
Phoenix Mutual Life Insurance 

Company, Hartford, Conn. 
Duties: 

To determine how typical cleri- 
cal and mechanical jobs can be 
analyzed as an aid in determin- 
ing the kind of employe de- 
sired. 

How can employes’ fitness for 
particular typical jobs be de- 
termined by tests. 

To determine records and organ- 
ization necessary to best han- 
dle promotions and transfers. 

Section II—Labor Turnover 

E. H, Fisu, Chairman. 

Norton Company, Worcester, 
Mass. 
Duties: . 

To determine the best methods 
of calculating turnover. — 
To determine. that per cent of 
turnover under typical condi- 
tions which can be accepted as 


normal. 
Marketing 
Dr. Lee Gattoway,. General 
Chairman, . ah 
New York University, New 
York, N. Y. 








sees 
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Section I—Advertising, Selling and 

Distribution 

Dr. Lee Gattoway, Chairman. 

Duties: 

To ascertain what organized 
training is desirable for those 
engaged in foreign trades. 

Section II—Retail Salesmanship 

Miss Harriet R. Fox, Chairman. 

Strawbridge & Clothier, Phila- 
delphia, Pa, 
Duties: 

To determine how to teach a 
knowledge of merchandise and 
its uses as a basis of training 
for better service in retail sell- 
ing. 

Office Work Training 

R. H. Purrer, Chairman. 

Larkin Company, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Duties: 

To determine under what con- 
ditions is organized training 
for office boys, clerks and ste- 
nographers advisable. 

Technical and Executive Training 

KENDALL WEISIGER, General 

Chairman. 
Southern Bell Telephone & 
Telegraph Company, Atlanta, 
Ga. 
Section I—Technical 

W. M. Sxtrr, Chairman. 

General Electric Company, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 
Duties: 

To determine what ways can em- 
ployers of technical graduates 
co-operate with technical 
schools, 

Section II—Executive 

NorMAN COoLLyer, Chairman. 

Southern Pacific Company, San 
Francisco, California. 
Duties: 

To suggest methods of promo- 
tion and training of minor 
executives in handling men and 
carrying out company policies. 

Trade Apprenticeship 

F. W. Tuomas, General Chair- 

man. 





The Atchison, Topeka & Santa 
Fe Railioad System, Topeka, 
Kansas. 
Section I—Railroads 

Tuomas G. Gray, Chairman. 

Southern Pacific Company 
Sacramento, Cal. 
Duties: 

To determine what supervision 
of work is desirable for other 
than machinist apprentices in 
railroad shops. 

Section II—Manufacturing 

J. J. Garvey, Chairman. 

Western Electric Company, 
Inc., Chicago, III. 
Duties: 

To ascertain under what condi- 
tions is an apprentice instruc- 
tion shop desirable in a manu- 
facturing plant. 

Section ITI—Steel 

P. E. WakeErFtetp, Chairman. 

Carnegie Steel Company, Du- 
quesne, Pa, 
Duties: 

To ascertain what supervision of 
shop work is desirable for ap- 
prentices in steel mills. 

Unskilled and Semi-skilled Labor 

J. E. Banxs, General Chairman. 

American Bridge Company, 
Ambridge, Pa. 
Section I—Unskilled 

H. T. Water, Chairman. 

The B. F. Goodrich Company, 
Akron, Ohio. 
Duties: 

To determine best plans for 
Americanizing the foreign born. 

Recommend standard educational 
programs for American (in- 
cluding negrces) unskilled 
workmen. . 

To determine best methods of 
teaching English to the foreign 
born. 

Section Il—Semi-skilled 

Cart S.. Corer, Chairman. 

Westinghouse Electric and 
Manufacturing Company, 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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Duties: groups of members into Local 
To determine best methods of in- Chapters. 
struction to bring operators up To be responsible for the fur- 
to..standard rates on specific thering of the Association’s in- 
tasks, terests through the Local Chap- 
Local Chapters ters. 
Joun McLegop, Chairmar. Nominating 
Carnegie Steel Co., Pittsburgh, Joun McLeop, Chairman. 
Pa. Carnegie Steel Company, Pitts- 
Duties: burgh, Pa. 
To be responsible for the rela- Duties: 
tions with the Association’s To nominate candidates for the 
_ Local Chapters. offices and executive committee 
To supervise the organization of as required by the constitution. 





DIRECTORY OF LOCAL CHAPTERS 


Pittsburgh Local Chapter 
C. R. Doorey, Chairman, 
Westinghouse Electric and Manufacturing Company. 
P. E. WAKEFIELD, Secretary-Treasurer, 
Carnegie Steel Company, Duquesne, Pa. 
New York Local Chapter 
Joun T. Scanton, Chairman, 
Standard Fashion Company, New York, N. Y. 
C. E. Fitzpatrick, Secretary-Treasurer, 
The Charles William Stores, Inc., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Philadelphia Local Chapter 
Mont H. Wricut, Chairman, 
John B. Stetson Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 
N. F. DouGHerty, Secretary-Treasurer, 
The Pennsylvania Railroad Company. 
Chicago Local Chapter 
WittraM R. DeFIELp, Chairman, 
Montgomery Ward & Company, Chicago, IIl. 
James J. Garvey, Secretary-Treasurer, 
Western Electric Company, Inc., 
Hawthorne Station, Chicago, IIl. 





POLICY AND FINANCE COMMITTEE 


ArtTHuR WILLIAMS, Chairman, CLARENCE H. Howarp, President, 
Commercial Manager The Commonwealth Steel Company. 
New York Edison Company. 


Georce 1. ALDEN, President, 
Norton & Norton Grinding Com- 
panies. 


Dr. JOHN PRICE JACKSON, 
Commissioner of Labor and Indus- 
try of Pennsylvania. 
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A. A. ANDERSON, Secretary Educa- 
tional Committee 
American Museum of Safety. 


N. FP. Brapy, President, 
The New York Edison Company. 


CHANCELLOR E. E. Brown, 
New York University. 


Grorce B. Cortetyou, President, 
—— Gas Company of New 
or 


T. E. DonNgELLEY, President, 
R. R. Donnelley & Sons Company. 


Dr. JOHN FINLEY, 
of Education of New 
York State. 


H. A. HALuican, Vice-President, 
Western Electric Company, Inc. 


Dr. Artour A. HAMERSCHLAG, Di- 
rector 
Carnegie Institute of Technology. 


Wurm R. Heats, Vice-President, 
Larkin Company. 


C. Kincssury, Vice-President, 
American Telephone & Telegraph 


C..H. Lupincton, Vice-President, 
The Curtis Publishing Company. 
M. W. Mix, President, 
Dodge Manufacturing Corfipany. 
Joun H. Patterson, President, 
The National Cash Register Com- 7 
pany. ; 
James A. ROOSEVELT, 
Roosevelt & Thompson. 


Dr. CHARLES P. STEINMETZ, 
Genera! Electric Company. 


Dr. HersBert J. Tity, General Man- 
ager, 
Strawbridge & Clothier. 
Joun McLeop, Ex-President, 
The National Association ‘of Cor- | 


poration Schools,’ 
Carnegie Steel Company. 


F. C. HeEnpERSCHOTT, Secretary, 
The New York Edison Company. 
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COMMONWEALTH Eptson Company, 72 W. Adams St., Chicago, M 
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COMMONWEALTH STEEL Company, St. Louis, M 
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Mr. ARTHUR. Morey 


ConsoLipaTep Gas Co. or N. Y., 4 Irving Place, wr York City.Mr. WILLIAM D. Kgiey 


CONSOLIDATED ry Exvectric Licut & Power 
itimore, M 
Curtis Luseser & Mitt Worx Company, Clinton, Iowa.. 


Tae Curtis PustisHinc CompPaANy, 
Philadelphia, Pa 


CTyRING Co. 
Henry Discton & Sons, Inc, 
DopGE MANUFACTURING Co., ‘Misha 
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R. R. Donnettey & Sons ComPANy, Plymouth Place, cor. 
Polk, Chicago, Ill 
E. I. puPont pe Nemours & Co., Wilmington, Delaware 
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